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private house and asked for an appointment although it was a Sunday
morning. I saw him at 11.30 at his official residence, and in a long
talk made on my own initiative and responsibility the strongest appeal
of which I was capable and perhaps the strongest representations
that I have ever made.

I told the Department what I had done, and said that although I
had exceeded all authority I felt after careful thought that three
considerations justified my step : (i) the prime importance that
Admiral Toyoda should completely and accurately understand the
President's proposal, (2) the importance of the time element, which
made it impossible for me to ask for authority from Washington in
advance, and (3) my belief that the President would wish nothing
to be left undone to ensure that maximum consideration should be
given to his proposal and that the Japanese Government should fully
recognize its far-reaching and enlightened import, because upon
its rejection or acceptance might depend the future peace of the
Pacific. To my astonishment Admiral Toyoda said that he had not
received the President's proposal, communicated to Admiral Nomura
three days ago, on the 24th, and Toyoda confirmed this after leaving
me for some five minutes obviously to telephone to the Foreign Office.
Two days later we learned from Terasaki, Director of the American
Bureau of the Foreign Office, that on the day of his conversation with
the President, Admiral Nomura had sent only a very brief telegram
to Tokyo and that after my talk with Toyoda he had immediately
instructed Nomura to submit a comprehensive report without delay.

Two days later I received a very pleasant message from Sumner
Welles stating that he regarded my action at this time as of the greatest
assistance and value, and that both the President and he himself
had approved of what I had done. I can't say that I am over-
optimistic as to favourable results, but I told Admiral Toyoda in our
talk that he was now presented with an opportunity to take a step
of the highest statesmanship and with a way of solving the appalling
situation which faced him at the outset of his ministry ; I said in fact
that he now had an opportunity to go down in history as one of
Japan's greatest statesmen. Whether Japan accepts or not, the
President's step places the United States in an unassailable position
from the point of view of history, and some day history will record this
step in full. If the Japanese fail to avail themselves of it, their own
position in history will not be enviable. On the 3Oth I sent another
telegram to the Department making some further suggestions on the
foregoing subject.

In my recent conversations with Admiral Toyoda it seems to me
significant that the only thing which really stirred him up were the
allusions which I made to the belief existing in our country that
German pressure is responsible for Japan's present policies, and in
each case the Minister emphatically denied that Germany now exerts
any influence in Japan whatsoever. One of my colleagues, incident-
ally, had previously told me that Matsuoka himself had confirmed